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'ON THE SCENT" 
By Lands eer 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Old Portraits by British Artists — 
And Other Pictures 



By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 



A YOUNG painter of decided talent, 
having visited a gallery r f old mas- 
ters, said: "What chaise is there 
for us young fellows when there are so 
many 'deaders' around?" There is some- 
thing charming about old canvases, even 
though the work when new could not have 
been great art. The effect of time upon a 
painting is discoverable very soon. Artists 
who are still alive and producing, turn to 
the pictures of their early life and find a 
curious change in their appearance. There 



has come upon the paint a tenderness of 
surface, a slight mysterious quality, and a 
ripeness which never existed originally. I 
have in mind a picture painted in the last of 
the ^o's, which had attained a certain qual- 
ity because of which its owner resold it, at 
a distinctive advance, after ten years. There 
had come upon it a strange feeling of sweet- 
ness and fine texture. Therefore it might 
be suggested that every painter should re- 
tain his pictures for twenty years so as to 
take advantage of these changes. Though 
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"PORTRAIT" 
By Sir Peter Lely 



— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



it would be a somewhat expensive expe- 
rience it might pay in the end. When wine 
is kept in storage for twenty years and has 
attained a peculiar flavor the price doubles, 
perhaps quadruples, and may reach any fig- 
ure at all. If this is true of wine, why not 
paintings ? If the w*ine dealer can afford to 
hold back his product in order to take ad- 
vantage of ripening, the artist certainly 
ought to be willing to do the same. Indeed, 
picture dealers do just that. Once upon a 
time George Fuller retained his pictures for 
many years, simply because nobody would 
buy them. Finally the picture dealers dis- 
covered their tender qualities and the whole 
stock was put on the market, at immense 
profit to the artist and the dealer. 

These thoughts came to me as I examined 
a collection of old paintings, purchased this 



summer in Europe by Mr. 
Ricketts of the firm of Moul- 
ton & Ricketts. Everyone of 
these pictures has taken on 
this mysterious quality. They 
are all from the easels of fine 
artists, and they are still as 
fresh and brilliant as ever, al- 
though they have ripened. 

It is well to mention right 
here the fact that this firm 
has secured a better foothold 
in New York City, where 
they have, for quite a while, 
occupied a spot on earth, but 
they now stand among the 
best establishments in Amer- 
ica. They have purchased the 
American interests of the 
house of Arthur Tooth & 
Sons of London. Everyone 
knows the high position of 
Mr. Tooth in the art world. 
He has turned over his entire 
American interests and one 
of the best galleries on Fifth 
Avenue to this Chicago house. 
The establishment thus se- 
cured is stocked with paint- 
ings of the highest rank. The transaction 
is notable. 

However, the pictures we are now con- 
sidering did not come from the New York 
house, but were searched for in many Eu- 
ropean cities and brought 'direct to Chicago. 
The extract from a report on picture sales 
applies to works of the same character as 
we find today in the Chicago house of this 
firm. 

"These features stand out in clear relief 
among the season's picture sales ; the amaz- 
ing number of Raeburn's realized from 
$5,000 up to $117,075 each, this season 
fourteen portraits by him have varied from 
over $5,000 up to $111,300 each. Auction 
records for both Lawrence and Bonington 
were, curiously enough, obtained in Paris. 
The highest price obtained this season for 
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a British picture went for a Raeburn, the 
second highest for a Lawrence, and then 
follows Sir Joshua Reynolds." 

Among the early English portrait paint- 
ers we usually count Sir Peter Lely, al- 
though a German by birth, educated in 
Flanders, and not named "Lely" — the lily. 
However, it was a pretty pseudonym and 
has become historical. All the celebrated 
painters of England, at this time, were for- 
eigners, because the natives were, as yet, 
not artistically inclined. Van Dyck was, at 
the time of Lely's advent, near the close of 
his life; he had painted a very large num- 
ber of English nobles. 

The first English-born artist was Ho- 
garth, born some seventy years later. The 
demands for paintings was confined almost 
entirely to portraits, and these must be as 
pretty as it was possible to 
make them. Lely's work re- 
veals his Netherland training 
as far as technique is con- 
cerned, because the Flemings 
had been, for many years, 
well trained. The first of the 
Lely portraits shows a very 
pretty young woman in fine 
clothes, the corsage cut low 
and the neck encircled by a 
line of pearls. Pretty curls 
ripple about the forehead and 
every line and touch does its 
work at increasing her beau- 
ty. Though it has been paint- 
ed so many years, the flesh 
retains its freshness and the 
cheeks their rosy hue. As is 
true of many of these early 
pictures, there is a certain 
hardness, but the work is very 
charming. 

There is a canvas about a 
yard high by John Opie. He 
was an Englishman of the 
school of Reynolds, if we 
may so call the works of a 

, . - . „ , "PORTRAIT" 

COterie Of artists who fol- By John Opie 



lowed directly after this great English- 
born portrait painter. 

While the young woman Opie presents 
here may be an actual person, the pose and 
expression are fanciful. There is some- 
thing elfish about the child's face which 
recalls that of a squirrel, that of a cunning 
and playful pet, something to be cherished 
for its coquettish ways. The twisted straw 
hat is much involved in the shadowy back- 
ground which gives a sense of mystery. 
Highly colored flesh tints pervade the face, 
the bust and arms. However, there is noth- 
ing hot or florid about the picture. Even 
the excessively red cheeks are cool. A sober 
greenish table cloth harmonizes with a 
brown earthen jug. Certainly Opie had 
great talent. 

Produced nearly a hundred years earlier, 




— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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•'ARTIST'S WIFE' 3 
By Nicholas Maes 



— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



we find very much the same sort of paint- 
ing in a picture called " The Artist's Wife," 
by Nicholas Maes, the Dutchman. This is 
a standing figure of a woman in a white 
satin dress. Nearly all the artists, in paint- 
ing white satin, give considerable darkness 
in the folds. This thus becomes exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and the effect is height- 
ened by a maroon drapery which enters the 
low tone, neutral background. Over the 
chest is a diaphanous stuff that is scarcely 
visible, but has its effect on the flesh tone. 
The curly brown hair, rippling away from 
the forehead, is artistically done and forms 
an agreeable spot in the composition. It is 
a very sanely painted portrait, a dignified 
figure, better work than could have been 
done bv an English artist many years later. 



This contrasts strikingly with 
the picture by Thomas Hud- 
son, entitled, "Miss Bridget 
Knight." Hudson was not 
brought up in an art school, 
for the very excellent reason 
that there were none in Eng- 
land. Hudson was the master 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir 
Joshua is counted the earliest 
portrait painter of England. 
Of course he had to be taught 
how to use the pallette and 
brushes, and Hudson, being 
then the painter of the time, 
took him for a pupil. So Hud- 
son antedates the "first por- 
trait painter of England." 
Naturally he was not a great 
genius, but this painting is de- 
cidedly interesting and is a 
very good picture indeed. If 
we must criticize, note the 
stiffness in pose and the cold- 
ness of the color. Of course 
nothing else could be expect- 
ed. But the figure is digni- 
fied, individual, and doubtless 
a true portrait. Her close- 
fitting black hair is delight- 
fully prim and the impression given is of 
a very attractive person. 

Hudson was proud of his art, thinking it 
was of the greatest, probably he had never 
seen any pictures of the higher order, ex- 
cepting Van Dyck's paintings. When Sir 
Joshua returned from his Italian visit and 
brought home his own studies with rich col- 
oring and loose handling, Hudson was 
shocked, warning Reynolds that such aban- 
donment of good English style would never 
answer at all, and that he certainly was in 
the way of making a failure of his career. 
Hudson steel-colored dress is very smooth, 
and too cool, as are also the red scarf and 
the cold green cushion, and the background. 
It is a remarkable event, the bringing of 
this picture to Chicago, because there are 
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not many of Hudson's works to be found 
in picture galleries. 

All these portraits are life sized, carried 
usually as far as the knees. In fact through- 
out the world's history half or two-thirds 
length portraits have largely prevailed. 

Another Sir Peter Lely, so much like the 
last one that we are almost ready to de- 
clare it a replica, though it has its. own per- 
sonality, it is a likeness of the Duchess of 
Bedford. Inasmuch as there were no ex- 
acting photographs in those days, the artist 
could do as he pleased and repeat himself 
freely, provided he secured a recognizable 
likeness. Here again we have the same 
curly hair and the same smooth painting, 
lively color and pretty expression. Perhaps 
Lely's foremost thought was to make his 
picture pretty. The old rose dress has the 
same multitude of wrinkles 
painted with the same pol- 
ished brush work. There is 
over the rose dress an outer 
sleeve of an agreeable gray 
tint, and on the other shoul- 
der a blue stuff draping the 
right arm. A subdue crim- 
son background keeps all 
these things in harmony. It 
is a fact that Lely could com- 
mand beautiful color, and his 
delightfully decorative works 
light up the wall where they 
are hung. His pictures have 
been greatly in demand for a 
number of years and com- 
mand high prices. 

Perhaps the most charming 
portrait of this period, that I 
have ever seen, is by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, R. A. It is 
so deliciously tender, so lov- 
able in statement, so mellow 
that I scarcely know how to 
express in words its beauty. 
A handsome woman, far be- 
yond her youth and yet made 
to look vouno-. sits there like 



an ivory carving. Soft gray hair, held up 
by a white ribbon, is like a halo about her 
head. Although evidently of advance 
years, her expression is so sparkling and 
so lifelike and so youthful that we suspect 
flattery, if any one can flatter a beautiful 
old lady. The tone and quality in flesh and 
hair are continued by a very loose white 
collar and ruffles extending down through 
the entire dress. There are no positive 
shadows in the fully lighted face and none 
in the dress wrinkles, as is usual in other 
paintings. It is in the blue sleeves that we 
find the dark. All these colors are made 
more valuable by a pale blue scarf. The 
background is only sufficiently dark and 
suggests a loosely executed landscape in 
exquisite browns. This would be a very 
rare picture in a thousand good examples. 




"DUCHESS OF BEDFORD' 
By Sir Peter Lely 



Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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"PORTRAITS'' 
By Jan de Baen 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Two life size head and bust portraits on 
one canvas showing an artist and his wife 
are by Jan de Baene. These sit behind a 
table the man holding a palette and paint 
stick. He is decidedly handsome with long 
curly hair hanging down to his shoulders. 
The flesh tones are admirably clear. The 
wife, a comely woman with high forehead 
and somewhat florid face, sits beside him. 
She holds out an oval miniature portrait of 
their child. . A pet lap dog has jumped on 
the table to share in the family honors. 
Her dress, of a subdued old rose tint, har- 
monizes with the soft gray overdress fall- 
ing from the left shoulder. The two peo- 
ple sitting side by side with the miniature 
of the child held exactly between them and 
the lap dog exactly in the middle make a 
quaint composition. The painter was well 
trained and knew well how to draw the 
faces. Perhaps the artist's best opportunity 



for expressing real feeling 
lies in landscape painting. 
There are many landscapes in 
this collection, mostly modest 
in dimensions and suited to 
hang i n a n elegant though 
modest home. Many of the 
painters of the last generation 
looked to such homes as final 
resting places for their works. 
Some of these little pictures 
are far more attractive than 
larger ones by the same art- 
ists. 

Constant Troyon of the 
Barbizon school, whom we 
consider a cattle painter, ex- 
pended his energies on pure 
landscape. He is here with 
a painting, a plunging view 
from a hilltop, a river in the 
valley, a stone bridge and the 
swelling hills beyond. A 
rough road leads down the 
near steep and by it is a white 
house. Right here a ray of 
sunlight reaches across from 
the left and illuminates the road and house. 
The picture is crowded with summer green 
trees which maintain the varied colors of 
summer. These have somewhat darkened, 
through time's influence, but still give the 
effect of summer color. Rarely can we find 
such truthfully and vigorously painted 
green trees. Over all this is a pale sky and 
clouds lazily floating about. There are 
small figures to give a bit of human interest 
to the locality. Again we are surprised to 
be confronted by a figure composition by 
Troyon. He did but a few of them during 
his life and put into them all of his color 
talent. "The Chicken Yard" is its title, 
showing a gray stone cottage with thatched 
roof and an old peasant woman standing 
in the plain doorway. A little girl, with 
her, is scattering grain to an excited flock 
of chickens. The old lady's white cap, red 
kerchief, the brilliant sunshine on this 
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group and the fluttering fowls form the 
picture. It may or may not be true that 
Troyon could have made a great genre 
painter, but this picture proves how well he 
could paint whatever might be the subject. 
Some of the famous painters of the Barb- 
izon school painted very differently in their 
earlier days from what they produced in 
later years. These men show their exceed- 
ing talent early in life and there is a sin- 
cerity in their efforts to paint nature ex- 
actly as they saw her which is very refresh- 
ing. There can be no doubt that their ma- 
turer work is richer in tone as well as more 
genuinely poetical, but sincere painting com- 
mands great respect. The picture by Jules 
Dupre shows us a wide reaching view over 
a small river. The water reflects a broken 
sky which in places is blue. The near bank 
is made emphatic by the high dark roof of 
a farm house and. its well drawn trees. A 
ray of sunshine reaches, from the left, 
across the foreground and 
over to t h e opposite shore. 
The complications of the far 
shore are undoubtedly just as 
he saw them and every part is 
carefully drawn. A few small 
figures and a distant village 
are nicely placed. The colors 
are true and vital and the 
whole scene suggests the 
work of a talented man. This 
canvas is about two feet long. 
Another landscape by Dupre 
is far larger than most that 
we see, it being nearly five 
feet in height. This is far 
more in the riper manner of 
the artist and represents a 
forest interior. In the center 
of the picture a long road is 
traced, around which the fine 
old, twisted trees are gath- 
ered. These old trees are ex- 
ceedingly well drawn and im- 
pressive, their writhing arms 
tossed about as if bent by 



many a storm. In this picture there are 
no distinct colors. This is the exact op- 
posite to the truthful landscape just de- 
scribed. It is a sincere effort to be artistic. 
Every part of the picture is permeated with 
a warm tone and scarcely any local colors 
destroy the simplicity of the color scheme. 
Admitting that a picture painted for the 
sake of fine tone is highly restful and im- 
pressive and possibly a high order of art, 
each of these lanscape painters had his own 
feeling for color quality. There are two 
landscapes by Diaz, one of which can hard- 
ly be called true though each of them sug- 
gests truth. They are in fact sportings 
with colors which are rich but subdued. 
Diaz was not a good draftsman of the hu- 
man figures but he gave to figures as well 
as trees and rocks a sincere feeling for 
form. Each of these pictures is not more 
than two feet long and therefore very avail- 
able for home use. They are called respec- 




"MISS BRIDGET KNIGHT" 
By Thomas Hudson 

— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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-'PORTRAIT OF MRS. BAILLIE" 
By Sir Henry Raeburn, R. A. 



tively "Forest Glade" and "Forest Fon- 
tainebleau" which explains perfectly their 
character and location. Bright and ripe 
color are the two things which have made 
Diaz pictures notable. The Glade is a sim- 
ple wood scene, fine tree drawing and the 
light glistening with a fierce burst across 
the grass and tree stems. The sense of 
stillness and peace is added to by the woman 
and her dog out there enjoying the fine 
weather. This picture is beyond a doubt 
in the forest of Fontainebleau where Diaz 



— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 

painted so continuously and its character 
is well sustained by the other picture which 
is not so peaceful. An excessively rugged 
hill strewn with rude boulders and carrying 
many picturesque trees recalls vividly the 
impression made by the forest. The little 
scene is excitingly picturesque, and added 
to its stirring composition are the numer- 
ous glints of sunshine trailing over tree 
trunks and foot paths, up to the spot above 
where the forest opens to the sky. These 
two are among the best examples of the 
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"LA PROVE NDE DES POULES" 
By Constant Troy on 



— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketis Galleries 
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work of Diaz that it has been our pleasure 
to see. 

Although all these painters are moved by 
the same sentiment, and present nature in 
a manner quite apart from the old classical 
school, which they replaced. Theodore 
Rousseau painted wonderfully like his fel- 
lows of the same school and yet with an 
extraordinary originality and personality. 
He made many small pictures, so slightly 
made as to be really brush drawings. Al- 
though excessively thinly painted, the lines 
of the drawing visible all over, they are 
solid, effective and true. They are not 
minutely true at all because the color is lit- 
tle more than a wash and gives actual tones 
only here and there. All such pictures in 
monocrome at his hands are exceedingly 
convincing and agreeable. 
One of them is called "The 
Little Valley of Rouers" and 
is only a foot and a half long. 
The general color is vaguely 
brown with here and there 
some local color washed in. 
The still smaller one, quite 
tiny, shows us oak trees in 
the brown tints of autumn 
with a very broken gray sky. 
The mysterious cottage in 
shadow gives great character 
to the composition. The work 
contrasts in a marked man- 
ner that of Corot of the same 
school. It is strange how 
beautifully Corot manages to 
make his pictures, with these 
smoky tones. We have here 
in hand five small Corots and 
there are more of them in the 
collections. "The little river 
at Ermenonville ,, is only four- 
teen inches high and there is 
nothing in it but beautiful 
mystery and a lot of confused 
reflections in water, but it is 
a gem of a picture all the tir A „ An „„ 

& v "LA MARE" 

same. Then there is a fifteen- By Jules Dupre 



inch picture showing a rugged hillside, the 
favorite bunch of trees, a single figure — 
on the whole a delightful little picture, and 
another one called "The evening fisher- 
man." You can find the man and the water 
in which he fishes under some fine tall trees. 
The late twilight sky gleams through the 
opening, where a sturdy square-cut castle 
relieves the composition. "A little cart, 
loaded with hay, passing in the fields ,, is 
only twelve inches long but a delightfully 
colored mysterious picture. "The village 
of Marcoussis" is much more of a land- 
scape, a meadow and some trees and a very 
lively village, under a simple quiet sky. We 
cannot escape from this school without the 
Daubigny, a picture nearly three feet in 
length, called "The road through the for- 




-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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"FOREST GLADE" 
By Diaz 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 




"LA PETITE VALLE DE ROUERS" 
By Theodore Rousseau 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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est." The canvas is nearly covered by a 
net work of well drawn tree stems. Their 
slenderness and their attitude give great 
character to this otherwise simple composi- 
tion. The road was evidently painted di- 
rectly from nature and he has introduced a 
few sheep and a cow with a peasant figure. 
The picture is evidently decidedly popular ; 
everybody likes it. 

Here is a cattle picture by the Dutchman, 
Mauve, which is upwards of three feet long 
and delightfully naturalistic. Probably no- 
body will forget that in the 
earlier half of his life Mauve 
painted literal renderings, not 
the highly poetical and mys- 
terious works of his later 
years. This style is often con- 
s i d e r e d his best manner 
though that is a matter of 
taste. There is considerable 
detail in this and the greatest 
precision in the drawing and 
painting of t h e cattle. Of 
course the coloring is reason- 
ably gray, and in this same 
connection is a cattle picture 
by a Van Marcke, who was a 
pupil of Troyon, and paint- 
ed so much like him that his 
earlier work is often mistaken 
for the master's. Both these 
pictures tell the o 1 d story, 
among cattle painters, of a 
white cow against a dark one 
and some accessories on the 
side. In this case there are 
sheep and a figure and the 
landscape is literally made, 
but very rich in color. Van 
Marcke has made a success 
because of his superb color 
and the kindly expression in 
his cows faces. 

A modest sized painting, 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, called 
"On the Scent/' gives an ex- 
cellent suggestion of that art- 



ist's color and manner of handling. A fine 
Gordon setter occupies the center of the 
picture, his white body, broken by the 
usual warm colored spots, stands out dis- 
tinctly against a broken foreground, where 
game birds might conceal themselves. Of 
course, Landseer has drawn the animal well 
and given vitality to his attitude. Dogs were 
brothers to him, and he knew them inti- 
mately, to the last touch. 

By an old fashioned stone tomb, in a 
wooded cemeterv, George Morland has 




"PECHEUR NOCTURNE" 
By Corot 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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"FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU" 
By Diaz 



— Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 




"MARE ET CHAUMIERES A FAYS" 
By Theodore Rousseau 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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painted a sorrowing woman. Her pet dog 
is sympathetic in attitude and seems to un- 
derstand her sorrow. As the woman turns 
her head toward us, we see grief written 
plainly on her features. Probably the dog 
is her only friend, still outside a grave. 
Her costume of big hat and old fashioned 
dress recalls Morland's manner. He never 
studied elegance. The well known fact that 
he had a way of getting very intoxi- 
cated, of being put to bed by the landlord 
to sober, and set at work painting a tavern 
sign the next morning, is an 
indication of his taste and 
character. We know, also, 
that pigs in their pen were his 
favorite motive. But he was 
distinctly talented. 

Incidentally we come upon 
a very charming work by 
Bouguereau called "The older 
sister." It would be easy to 
change the title to "Madon- 
na. " It is an excellent ex- 
ample of Bouguereau's work. 
The pretty expressions, satn 
skin, the beautifully painted 
naked babe, all speak for the 
artist's great skill, and back- 
ground and drapery are of 
the very best. The pleasant 
face of the grown up girl and 
the wise look in the baby's 
face remind us of Raphael. 
The fact is, Raphael was to 
Bouguereau an exempla r, 
carefully followed. The face 
is based upon the Madonna 
San Sisto so that knowing, 
as we do, Bouguereau's in- 
tention w e understand the 
picture and we give him the 
credit of being one of the fin- 
est technicians, in his line, 
that France has produced. A 
picture of some five or six 
feet in length hangs in these 
galleries called "Caracalla 



and Geta — a vision of the coliseum," by 
Sir Alma-Tadema, O. M., R. A. There is 
a booklet, written by the artist, describing, 
at length, the composition and its meaning. 
We are supposed to be in the interior of the 
coliseum at the time when the emperor, 
Septimus Severus, the father of these two 
young men, is giving a festival in their 
honor. The front of the picture is occupied 
by the royal box and we see a series of 
marble pillars reaching high up into the top 
of the canvas. Close by one of these pillars 




"PETIT RIVIERE A ERMENONVILLE" 

By Corot. — Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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"CHARETTE CHARGES BE FOIN PASSANT DANS LE CAM- By Corot 

PAGNE" — Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 




«T.ANDSCAPE" 
By Corot 



-Courtesy Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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stands Caracalla, the older son, and on the 
other side, Geta, and their wives beside 
them. They are exceedingly handsome 
young men and their faces, each about as 
big as a silver dollar, are painted with beau- 
tiful finish. In the interstices between the 
figures and other objects T a d e m a has 
painted the vast audience occupying the 
tiers of seats and boxes. The usual shed- 
ding of the blood of beasts has had its 
course and a quieter scene is being arranged 
on the floor. From pillar to pillar is 
stretched a massive rose garland which 
gives brilliancy to the canvas. The paint- 
ing of this vast audience is extraordinary 
work. Every seat is occupied and in the 
small part of the interior represented 
Tadema declares that he has counted over 
2,500 figures. It must not be imagined that 
this multitude is suggested by 
careless jots of colored paint, 
as is usually the case, because 
every figure is fully devel- 
oped. The faces, from the 
size of a tiny pea to that of 
a pin head are plainly ren- 
dered so that the expression 
can easily be determined. 
Each attitude is so clearly de- 
fined that it can be noted as 
to the position of the head or 
arm or leg; the draperies of 
each of these tiny figures are 
studied. That which is real- 
ly marvelous is the attention 
which has been given to at- 
mosphere. There is not a fig- 
ure here that fails to take its 
place in the aerial perspec- 
tive. Of course all the parts 
of t h e elaborate ornamenta- 
tion are treated with equal ac- 
curacy. The expression i s 
too mild when this is called 
marvelous. It is safe to say 
that nothing like it was ever 
b e fore executed. Tadema's ,, M CHEMIN 
daughter declares t h a t t h e By DauUgny 



long-lasting and intense application caused 
her father's death because he could not re- 
cover from his fatigue. The two impor- 
tant figures, with their lady friends, do 
not seem to be seriously interested in the 
performance. Probably Caracalla enjoyed 
better his life work, when he came to the 
throne, which consisted of the murdering 
of his younger brother and all that were 
in allegiance with him. All together it is 
a most extraordinary picture and wonder- 
fully executed. 

The beautiful picture furnishing a front- 
ispiece to this article is a new work by a 
well known French artist, who has won the 
love of all peoples. 

The L'Hermitte introduces French wash- 
erwomen, strung along the edge of a river, 
in a large painting, four feet long. This 
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artist is one of the few who can introduce 
carefully made figures into a freely painted 
landscape, without clashing. His faces are 
well blocked out, but not too completed. 
Long experience accounts for this. His 
women are beautifully drawn, their atti- 
tudes perfectly natural and most interest- 
ing. The day's work is nearly completed, 
which is plainly in keeping with the bril- 
liant sunshine and lengthening shadows of 
late afternoon. This is a lovable land- 
scape, viewed simply as such. All colors 
are clear, natural and vivid, though never 
forced. Looking into the faces, we see a 
few firm blockings none too many, done 
in the most knowing manner. 

One peculiarity is the manner of lay- 
ing the paint, which differs much from his 
former manner, and seems to be admirable. 
He washes his canvas with a thin tone, 
allowing the threads of the 
canvas tQ be visible. On this 
the entire composition is care- 
fully drawn with a pointed 
brush, or dark oil crayon, 
which also is left visible. On 
this preparation, the colors 
are brushed, thinly, except 
where loading is called for. 
Many artists are following 
this loose method. If the re- 
sults are always as good as is 
this picture, we may be quite 
satisfied with it. 

This picture by L'Hermitte 
displays a change of technique 
on the part of the artist. For 
many years he has been in the 
habit of exhibiting at the 
Paris Salon rustic figures of 
the size of life on very large 
canvases. These were so beau- 
tifully painted that the visitor 
at the Salon could rarely pass 
them unobserved. He is an 
extreme literalist, painting a 
landscape with remarkable 
force and absolute truth, 



brushing it with solid color. The clothing 
and faces of this peasant people were rug- 
gedly handled in a manner which united 
them well with the landscape, both being so 
absolute in statement. There was poetry 
in it ; not what we call "poetry of handling," 
but a certain poetry of truth which few 
artist can secure. Adding to this feeling a 
touch of pathos in the faces of these work- 
ing people he certainly secures poetry. 

All the pictures that I have seen recently 
have been painted in the manner of this 
one ; the canvas very slightly covered, sug- 
gesting vaguely pastel painting. He is a 
triumphant pastellist, and seemingly work- 
ing with the chalk he has grown fond of 
the effect produced, and imitated it in oils. 

Certainly, nobody can find fault with 
"Lavense le Malts" If I mistake not it is 
a great improvement over his other work, 
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especially if the painting is to hang in a 
somewhat modest home, rather than in the 
great galleries of the Salon. The coloring 
of this picture is certainly delicious. The 
feeling of open air could scarcely have been 
better done by anyone; especially the bril- 
liancy of the sunshine and the sentiment of 
the waning afternoon. 

Before closing there is a thought comes 
to me in regard to Bougereau's technique 
which has here been so favorably men- 
tioned. It must not be forgotten that the 
tendency among all young painters at this 
moment is to cultivate a style totally dif- 
ferent from that of Bouguereau's, and, as 
a consequence, the present generation 
makes severe criticism of this painter. It 
is customary to call his work "sweet," arti- 



ficial and highly affected; to speak of the 
flesh painting as waxy. The custom, at 
the present time, is to follow the lead of a 
bold painter like Franz Hals, whereas, 
Bouguereau followed Raphael. It is also 
said that Bouguereau had no place in the 
world because Raphael did the same thing 
so much better. 

Allowing that the young men have rea- 
son in what they say, the criticisms are, 
by no means, altogether just — for Bouguer- 
eau was really a great painter. If he had 
faults, so has everybody. The influence of 
Raphael will never die; there will always 
be a great many followers of Raphael in 
the world, and rightly so. It is by no 
means necessary that Bouguereau be abso- 
lutely true to nature more than there is 
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that hundreds of other artists have paint- 
ed pictures that were far from exact truth, 
but still very beautiful. It is not a ques- 
tion whether the technique of Raphael was 
true; indeed it was very far from being 
true. The beauty of Raphael's Madonnas 
lies in the ideal, of the ancient ; not alone 
in the facial expression, but in the manner 
of tone. So Bouguereau is a Raphaelite 
who painted with the same finish as Ra- 
phael, but invented color and brush work 
quite his own. 

I have also had my period of criticism of 
Bouguereau ; but, with maturing years, am 
compelled to allow that he was a magnifi- 
cent painter, and an extraordinarily good 
draftsman. While he was not the great- 
est man that ever lived, his pictures have a 
right to be intensely admired. 
In coloring Bourguereau very 
frequently used clear colors. 
The dress of the young wom- 
an in the picture here illus- 
trated, has a blue apron 
tucked up to her waist and a 
red overskirt. both strongly 
colored. 

In looking over this collec- 
tion there is a thought that 
suggested itself in regard to 
these celebrated painters, and 
that is the changes of style 
which they show. We have 
become accustomed to a cer- 
tain manner used by these 
great men, but ignorant of 
the developments which have 
led up to these well known 
styles. It has often happened 
that a young painter present- 
ed to the public his work re- 
vealing great talent and ex- 
cellent training, and they were 
perhaps reported in the news 
papers as "promising paint- 
ers." As time goes on the ex- 
amples by these men have 
grown somewhat scarce and 



their pictures have been searched for every- 
where ; it is then noticed that their pictures 
show a great variety of style. It is not 
infrequent that a picture comes before us 
that reveals the talent of the artist in a 
way we little expect it. It is even a ques- 
tion whether the more recent paintings are 
as sincere and genuine as those coming 
from some other period. 

For example, one of the Jules Dupre's, 
the wood interior with a path running 
straight out and its carefully painted 
crooked trees. It is rare that we find any 
work by Dupre done with the conscience 
and the coloring so highly artistic that it 
might become a life-long friend — so united 
in tone that it might soothe and comfort the 
owner for a long time. 
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